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III.— CHANGES IN VERSE-TECHNIC IN THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 

DRAMA. 

The student who seeks a true understanding of the develop- 
ment of the English drama during the sixteenth century finds 
his path well lighted at either end, but dark and perplext in the 
middle. The last twenty years of the hundred present him with 
an accomplisht fact, — a new dramatic species of supreme literary 
excellence, whose chief characteristic is perhaps its complete 
assimilation of a diverse multitude of older varieties of the drama, 
native and foreign. These two decades he finds illuminated by 
study both minute and comprehensive from almost every point 
of view. The first twenty years of the century present him with 
the native English drama at its furthest point of development, 
the product of two centuries of growth practically untoucht by 
foreign influence. The story of this development is also one that 
has been carefully investigated and the main outlines of which 
are comparatively simple and comparatively well understood. 
But the long sixty year period that lies between still awaits an 
adequate comprehensive interpretation. Yet in this period, the 
period of fusion and apparent confusion of all possible influences, 
native and foreign, the period of birth for all the types of drama 
enumerated by Polonius, — " tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited " 
—we must certainly look to find explained the transformation of 
the simple and crude religious spectacles of 1500 into the richly 
composite romantic drama of 1600. 

Much of the difficulty of a comprehensive understanding of 
this formative period has been due to the inaccessibility of the 
plays. Out of nearly three hundred sixteenth century plays ex- 
tant, about one hundred fall between 1520 and 1580; and of 
these there are now about fifty available in satisfactory editions, 
most of these less than fifteen years old. This difficulty, fortu- 
nately, is now being rapidly overcome. Considerable progress 
has also been made in settling what may be called the accidental 
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features of these plays, — those features, that is, such as the facts 
of date, authorship, language, sources, and the like, which may 
be considered as outside the choice of the dramatist, but a 
knowledge of which is a preliminary necessity to understanding 
his production and discovering just what, in working upon the 
elements furnisht him, he has created. Only when these points 
have been settled, or left definitly unsettled, can the student of 
the period make his final deductions about dramatic growth and 
development. 

In studying the creative activity of the period, he must also 
keep in mind a further distinction, the distinction between what 
may be termed the external and internal features of a play. 
The internal features, or inner structure, of a drama — its hand- 
ling of plot and incident, of cast and characterization, of ideal 
time and place, and its spirit and ideas — have sometimes been 
studied without reference to the external features which the 
dramatist had to determine first, and which consequently largely 
controlled all the rest. The external features, on the other 
hand, — the matters of production, staging, actors, and the like, 
and the questions of external literary structure, length, and 
divisions, and of form — have sometimes been studied without 
reference to that content and meaning which they exist to express. 

The study of perhaps no dramatic feature has suffered more 
from this divorce of inner and outer than the matter of literary 
form. The cataloging of the different sorts of stanza and rime- 
scheme, of differences in structure and treatment of the line, and 
of the relative amounts of verse and prose employed remains a 
barren task when the relation of these things to content and 
character is left out of consideration. 

Without an appreciation of this vital relationship, the literary 
form of the majority of early and mid-sixteenth century plays is 
particularly unintelligible. Their multifarious changes in versifi- 
cation and especially the frequent presence of many different 
kinds of stanza and line and of prose passages side by side 
in the same plays have accordingly struck many students as 
arbitrary and aimless. Studied by themselves they certainly 
appears so. But studied as the expression of an inner character 
present from the beginning to the end of the century — a character 
included under the term romantic, usually applied only to plays 
of its last two decades, — these constant variations of form take 
on a new meaning. 
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The kinship of this love of external diversity with the spirit 
of the romantic drama seems never to have been definitly treated 
for the century as a whole. It is the purpose of this article to 
illustrate it by a succession of plays written between 1480 and 
1590. These have been selected as typical of the most important 
stages in the development of dramatic form ; but for the present 
purpose no effort has been made to exhaust the list, or to 
enumerate all the other plays that belong under each category. 

One essential characteristic of the romantic drama of 1600 is, 
as has of course often been remarkt, its love of contrast. It differs 
from classic drama chiefly in its fondness for putting side by side 
scenes of tragedy and comedy, high life and low life, formal 
dignity and rollicking humor. The external reflection of this 
characteristic, in Shakspere and his contemporaries, is found 
chiefly in the distinction between verse and prose. Various 
considerations of course there were, into which it is not necessary 
to enter, that guided the choice in various cases ; but it is agreed 
that in general we have in the two forms the appropriate dress of 
two levels of dramatic feeling ; the ideal, the elevated, the digni- 
fied, the aristocratic, the formal level, finding its normal expression 
in blank verse, and the lower scenes and passages, comic, 
plebeian, or realistic, being put into prose. This principle of 
dramatic form in Shakspere, and its further development in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have been studied in a 
recent illuminating article by Mr. R. M. Alden. 1 From the facts 
which he cites, one may clearly infer that the interchange of verse 
and prose, altho with a steady increase in the proportionate 
amount of prose, remained a constant feature of romantic tragedy 
and comedy, while uniformity became the rule for other types of 
drama, — verse throughout for classical tragedy, prose through- 
out for classical comedy and realistic tragedy. The romantic dis- 
regard for that most truly classic of the unities, the unity of tone, 
is thus reflected in a conspicuous avoidance of external uniformity. 

If we turn back a hundred years from Shakspere to the drama 
of 1500, we shall find ample evidence that the Elizabethan fond- 
ness for contrast was an inherited and not an acquired passion. 
Among the moralities then dominant on the stage, one type of 
plot had crowded out its competitors and practically monopolized 
the field ; and this plot, the " Conflict of the Vices and Virtues ", 

1 R. M. Alden, " The Development of the Use of Prose in the English 
Drama: 1600-1800", Modern Philology VII, 1-22 (July, 1909). 
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was precisely the one which afforded most the opportunity for 
contrast of tone and level. In these plays, in which the hero 
always shifts like a shuttlecock from one camp to the other and 
back again, the Tudor spectators found a pleasingly rapid succes- 
sion of elevated precept and very unelevated practise, or as they 
called it themselves, of ' merry ' and ' sad matter.' 

It is of course not meant to imply that all changes in form, 
either in the moralities or in Shakspere, were due to changes of 
' level '. Throughout the century, on the contrary, and indeed in 
the drama of all ages, we find certain passages clothed in a 
special meter or a unique form in order to set them off from the 
strictly dramatic matter around them. The prolog and epilog, 
the formal opening or closing of a scene, monologs addrest to 
the audience as distinguisht from true soliloquies, choruses, 
songs, and intercalated documents such as letters and legal 
papers all fall under this head. Altho they may be used with a 
dramatic purpose, all of these are strictly speaking non-dramatic, 
and of the nature of prefixes, insertions, or suffixes. They 
naturally take an external shape suited to their special character 
as lyrics, declamations, or documents. Under this category 
belong Shakspere's rich stock of lyrical meters, and his frequent 
use of the rimed octosyllable and the decasyllabic couplet, as 
for instance in the witch-scenes of Macbeth and the plays within 
plays of Hamlet and Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Changes in form so motivated are to be carefully distinguisht 
from the changes due to differences of dramatic 'level' which 
we have been discussing. A drama which has no change of 
tone or ' level ' may, as do a number that we shall have occasion to 
discuss, use more than one special form for these ' extra ' pas- 
sages. In the moralities, however, as in Shakspere, we find both 
the ' extra ' passages and the contrasted ' levels '. 

For these two levels, the virtuous and the vicious, or, as they 
gradually became, rather the serious and the humorous, the 
aristocratic and the low, or merely the formal and the informal, 
the same demand for external differentiation was felt as later in 
Shakspere's day. The demand was met in essentially the same 
■way as Shakspere met it, altho the verse-forms adopted at the 
beginning of the century to make up the scale were quite other 
than his. I have shown elsewhere 1 how the practise of utili- 

^ohn Skelton's Magnificence, E. E. T. S., Extra Series 98 (1907); Intro- 
duction, pp. cxxxiv-cxlvii. 
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zing the differing r/Sos of different verse-forms to characterize 
contrasted scenes or passages began with the moral plays in the 
fifteenth century, and advanced from the first hesitating efforts as 
exemplified in the Castle of Perseverance (1400-1440) to the 
complicated and studied scale workt out by Skelton. Three 
examples will be sufficient to cite here : Wisdom (before 1483), 
the earliest play in which the distinction is clearly made ; Med- 
wall's long moral play Nature (1486-1500), which fairly represents 
the practise as it obtained at the opening of the sixteenth 
century ; and Skelton's Magnificence (1516), which marks the 
highest point of elaboration reacht in the whole process. 

Wisdom (ed. by F. J. Furnivall and A. W. Pollard, E. E. T. S., 
Extra Series 91 ; 1904). Lines 1-324, the scene of Innocence, during 
which the virtue Wisdom remains on the stage, are in the eight-line 
stanza (ababbcbc), with some irregularities. When Wisdom goes out 
at 1. 324 and Lucifer enters, the meter changes at once to the tail-rime 
stanza (aaabcccb), and so remains during the vice-scenes of Tempta- 
tion, 11. 325-519, and Life in Sin, 11. 520-876. On the return of 
Wisdom the meter returns to the eight-line stanza for the closing scene 
of Repentance, 11. 877-1168. 

Nature (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80; 1898). The prolog and the 
opening debate held before Man (11. 1-399) are ' n rime royal (ababbcc), 
as is also the first Temptation scene before the lordly vice Mundus (400- 
655) which ends in the expulsion of Innocency, with the exception of 
a few lines at its close in which Man gives his final assent in tail-rime. 
Then begins the vice-portion proper. Lines 656-74 are in tail-rime. 
Lines 675-723, spoken principally by Wordly Affection, the leading 
vice, and Sensuality, the Bad Angel, are in rime royal, which is 
composed in a lighter line than that used in the virtue-scenes. Lines 
724-1051 again revert to the tail-rime, as Man falls under the power of 
the more degraded vices. Lines 1052-1292,8 long scene where Man 
is off the stage and the vices are gleefully reporting his increasing 
degradation at the tavern, are written in tail-rime with light rime royal 
stanzas intersperst, the rime royal reflecting the boastful tone, also 
perhaps the speakers, Sensuality and Wordly Affection. The remain- 
der of the First Part, 11. 1 293-1439, constitutes, a sort of halfway 
Repentance scene, also composed in a mixture of tail-rime and rime 
royal. The Second Part begins with a short prolog, 11. 1-63, of course 
in rime royal. The second Temptation scene is quickly successful, 
11. 64-163, and after only two rime royal stanzas Man plunges into vice 
again in couplets and tail-rime strophes. The second vice-portion, 
11. 164-1012, is altogether in the tail-rime, except for two of the light 
rime royal stanzas put in the mouth of Pride (304-317). Then follows 
a weighty and thoroly adequate Repentance scene, 11. 1013-1421, in 
heavy rime royal throughout. 
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To be noted is the growing subtlety in applying the metrical 
marks of contrast. There is in Nature the same broad differen- 
tiation between virtue and vice as in Wisdom, but the vices of 
the latter play are not all equally black. Differences of dignity 
and rank among them are felt to be worth indicating. This is a 
secular application of the metrical scale which will be constantly 
made during the coming century. Another significant alteration 
is the substitution of the seven-line for the eight-line stanza as 
the upper member of the scale. 

The two stanzas here set over against each other were destined 
long to remain fixt in the drama as conventionally appropriate 
for the high level and the low. For nearly sixty years virtue 
was regularly to speak in the seven-line rime royal stanza, vice 
in the tail-rime. The choice of these two rime-schemes is not 
difficult to understand. The rime royal owed its dignified posi- 
tion partly no doubt to its distinguisht Chaucerian ancestry, 
and partly to its own inherent stateliness. The tail-rime, on the 
other hand, was distinctly non-Chaucerian, going back instead 
to a long line of popular versifiers and romancers, and it was 
well adapted by its rattling repetition of the same rime for two, 
three, four, or more lines, and its jingling tags, to characterize 
the farcical vice-figures and scenes. 

But altho the forms at the top and bottom of the scale had 
become conventional, room was left for much further ingenuity 
in metrical matters. Many dramatists felt the need not only of 
an appropriate form for the high level and the low, but also for a 
middle level, a neutral or staple verse-form which should have 
no markt connotation, either elevated or degraded. Such a 
common medium for virtue and vice was generally found in the 
colorless couplet. Even more complicated systems were workt 
out by some of the early dramatists of the century. The fur- 
thest point of elaboration is probably reacht in Skelton's really 
astounding scale of no less than twelve different verse-forms. 

Magnificence (E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 98). The detailed analysis 
is too long to repeat here (see Intro., pp. li-lxxi). The essential points 
to be noted are the four distinct dramatic levels : rime royal with the 
heavy line for the top, the heavy couplet for the middle, the light 
couplet for the low level, and two forms which enter the drama with 
Skelton for the lowest and broadest passages of all,— the 'leash' (aaaa, 
etc.) and the half-line couplet, called after him the ' Skeltonical '. 
Very significant is the extension of the couplet in its two forms into 
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territory which was formerly below it in the domain of the tail-rime, 
which it here ousts completely, and also to some extent into the domain 
of the rime royal above it. Finally, there is a set of special forms for 
what are really extra-dramatic passages, the monologs : the seven-line 
leash, the half-line leash, the half-line rime royal, the tail-rime, and 
others. 

Additional proof of Skelton's metrical ingenuity is to be found 
in his miracle -morality Queen Hester (probably written 1525-9), 
altho his authorship of this piece, first suggested in 1904 by 
Mr. W. W. Greg, 1 is by no means certain. The ascription is 
strengthened by a comparison of its versification with that of 
Skelton's undoubted play. Altho there is not a complete iden- 
tity, there is a considerable similarity in verse-technic between 
the two dramas. 

Queen Hester (ed. by W. W. Greg, Mat. z. Kunde d. alt. eng. Dramas, 
Band 5 ; 1904). Lines 1-337, including the prolog, the opening court- 
scene, and the promotion of Hester and Aman, are in rime royal 
freely mixt with the couplet. During 11. 338-580 the stage is left to 
the vices, who carry on their discussion in the half-line tail-rime. 
The rest of the play alternates between these two forms, with one 
exception: Aman rises in favor (581-635, rime royals and couplets); 
the vice-fool Hardydardy enters Aman's service (636-661, half-line 
tail-rime), and amuses him in a typical fool's dialog (662-679, half-line 
quatrain) ; Aman gets a decree from the King against the Jews (696- 
790, rime royals and couplets); Aman talks with Hardydardy (791-812, 
half-line tail-rime) ; Hester gives her banquet (813-1009, rime royals 
and couplets) ; the King talks with Hardydardy (1010-1062, half-line 
tail-rime); the consummation (1063-1180, rime royals and couplets). 

The history of the period from 1520 to 1590 is the history of 
the passage from the metrical scale revealed in such plays as 
these, — rime royal, couplet, and tail-rime, — to the blank verse- 
prose scale of Shakspere. For nearly forty years longer, and 
in many plays written after 1560, the system of Medwall and 
Skelton was fairly well preserved. But two influences were at 
work which were destined at first to modify the proportions and 
eventually to destroy the old metrical scale altogether. 

The first of these influences was peculiar to the time and the 
special situation in which the drama of the century found itself. 
It may be termed the impulse toward refinement in the drama, 
toward conformity to recognized literary models, in a word, 
fashion. The drama up to the sixteenth century had been a rude 

1 Intro, to his edition, pp. viii ff. Cf. also Magn., Intro., pp. cxvi, cxvii. 
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and plebeian department of English literature, which the courtly 
Chaucer and his contemporaries felt as beneath their dignity. 
Now it was being taken up by professional men of letters such as 
Skelton, Heywood, and Bale, who lookt upon themselves as 
inheritors of Chaucer and Gower. Such men naturally favored 
the Chaucerian rime royal and couplet, and disliked the tail-rime 
of the miracle plays and romances, the verse-form ridiculed by 
their master in his Tale of Sir Thopas. Consequently we find 
the tail-rime stanza falling more and more into disuse as we 
approach 1560. In Magnificence we see Skelton already substi- 
tuting for it the ' Skeltonical ' half-line, the leash, and the light 
couplet, and using it in Queen Hester, if that be his, only in the 
modified half-line form. With his successors its place is taken 
more and more by the neutral couplet. 

The second influence behind the metrical changes of the 
century was one far more organic, — the fundamental dramatic 
impulse to realism. The inward change from a drama of decla- 
mation addrest to the audience to a drama of living dialog is 
parallelled by the never-ceasing demand for further and further 
simplification in external form. The same impulse that Mr. 
Alden has shown to have been present in the steady drift toward 
prose in the later English drama, reaching its logical conclusion 
only in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when it 
drove verse almost entirely from the stage, even in tragedy, and 
the same impulse that led Ibsen to discard verse for prose in 
our own day, was at work also in the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. The fourteenth and early fifteenth century miracle- 
plays and moralities were written largely in complicated stanzas 
of thirteen, fourteen, or even fifteen lines. When the dramatists 
of 1500 discarded these in favor of stanzas of only seven lines 
like the rime royal or of six lines like the commonest form of 
tail-rime, they must have felt, quite as Ibsen did in discarding 
his earlier poetical for a prose medium, that they were making a 
step toward real life. Their successors came to feel that even a 
seven-line stanza was not so much like real talk as was the 
couplet. 

Consequently we find, in passing from 1520 to 1560, the 
couplet, favored both by the highest literary sanctions and by 
the practical demands of effectiveness on the stage, gradually 
displacing both the rime royal from its place in the scale above 
it and the tail-rime from its place below. In plays that have but 
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one level, as some of the interludes and later miracles, it becomes 
the sole or almost the sole verse-form. The two stanzas do not 
disappear entirely, and when used they still retain their dramatic 
coloring, but they become more and more restricted to brief 
passages. The rime royal is regularly employed, even in ' one- 
level ' plays for ' extra ' passages of formal declamation, such as 
the prolog and epilog, or the formal opening and close of a play 
or scene. 

These statements may be illustrated by brief metrical sum- 
maries of some of the chief dramas of the period 1520-1560. 
The five plays of John Bale, the six of John Heywood, Redford's 
Wit and Science, Udall's Ralph Roister Doister, and Gammer 
Gurton's Needle have been selected as representative. 

The chronological order of Bale's five extant plays is unsettled; 
the order here adopted, first the morality Three Laws (" com- 
piled ", as the title-page declares, in 1538, but at least revised 
after 1547), next the three miracle-plays God's Promises, John 
Baptist, and the Temptation ("compiled" in 1538; performed 
at Kilkenny in 1553), and last the historical morality King John 
(written before 1548, but revised after 1558), shows a certain 
metrical development. 

Three Laws (ed. by A. Schroeer, Anglia V, 137-264; 1882). After 
a prolog in rime royal, Deus Pater opens the first Act, in which only 
the virtues appear, with rime royal, and is answered by the three Laws 
in a couplet apiece. The Laws are formally introduced and explained 
in six rime royal stanzas, and then the rest of the Act is devoted to a 
discussion in couplets. Act II, which is concerned with Naturae Lex 
and his downfall, is opened by its hero, as yet virtuous, with the rime 
royal. When the vice Infidelitas enters at 1. 178, the verse changes at 
once to tail-rime and so remains during his presence on the stage and 
that of his degenerate children Sodomismus and Idolotria. Near the 
end (1. 744), Naturae Lex reappears and laments his debased condition 
in rime royal. Act III, which tells of the crippling and blinding of 
Moseh Lex by Infidelitas, Avaritia, and Ambitio, likewise begins and 
ends with rime royal; but the intervening vice-scenes (794-1291) are 
here put into couplets broken by the tail-rime for grosser or livelier 
passages (806 f., 810 f., 822 f., 984^, 1068 f., 1244 f.), and once by the rime 
royal (i 187 f.) for Avarice's mock creed. Act IV, in which Christi Lex, 
or Evangelium, is assailed, this time unsuccessfully, by Infidelitas, 
Pseudodoctrina, and Hypocrysis, begins as usual with rime royal, and 
passes (1. 1341) to the couplet, which prevails unmixt for the vices till 
the end of the Act. Act V, which is devoted to punishment and 
restoration, begins in couplets with the expulsion of Infidelitas by 
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means of water, sword, and fire; then (1. 1954) proceeds with the 
reformation and instruction of the three Laws in mixt rime royal and 
couplets. There is a formal close (11. 2026-81) and a prayer for King 
and Council in rime royal. 

The neutral quality of the couplet, making it equally suitable 
for vices and virtues, is here conspicuous. There is a curious 
progress in the vice-scenes : in Act II they are in unmixt tail- 
rime, in Act III in tail-rime mixt with couplets, and in Act IV in 
couplets only. These differences were perhaps associated for 
Bale with the lessening grossness and increasing subtlety of the 
vices involved. To be noted is the single instance of rime royal 
in the mouth of a vice, for an ironical passage. 

God's Promises (Dodsley, vol. 1). Rime royal is used for the prolog 
and epilog, for the beginning and end of each of the seven "Actus ", 
and for all longer speeches ; the couplet serves for shorter speeches 
and the rapid dialog in the middle of each act. 

John Baptist (ed. by J. Malham, Harleian Miscellany I, 202-216; 
1808). Rime royal in prolog and epilog, in the opening speeches of 
John and Jesus, in Jesus's prayer, and in the words of Pater; couplets 
elsewhere. 

Temptation (ed. by A. B. Grosart, Fuller Worthies Library, Mis- 
cellanies, vol. I; 1870). Rime royal in prolog and epilog, and in the 
opening speeches of Jesus and Satan ; couplets elsewhere. 

Since these three miracle plays are without vices, they have no 
occasion for a ' low ' verse-form ; and hence no argument can be 
drawn from their dispensing with the tail-rime. They use rime 
royal partly to mark passages of special dignity or pathos, but 
chiefly merely for the formal rounding off of beginnings and ends. 

King John (ed. by J. M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperian 
Drama, vol. I; 1903). Rime royal is used in the following passages : 
King John's opening monolog (11. 1-2 1); Civil Order the lawyer's 
formal plea (381-394) ; the monolog of the priest Dissimulation (983- 
1024) ; Interpreter's ' Chorus ', marking the division between the two 
Acts (1085-1119); King John's monolog (1275-1302); King John's 
lamentations (2015-28, 2125-45); Verity's address (2158-85); Imperial 
Majesty's address (2331-51,2560-66); and the closing speeches point- 
ing the moral (2569-96, 2615-56). Everywhere else the couplet is used, 
except for a touch of the leash in Dissimulation's song (11. 2051-6). 

Here we might have expected to find the tail-rime in the frequent 
vice-scenes ; and its absence, tho perhaps due to the seriousness 
of these scenes, is a mark of the waning popularity of that verse- 
form. A clear distinction is made between the rime royal and 
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the couplet, altho it is not so carefully workt out as it probably 
would have been had the piece ever been finisht. 

Heywood's six undisputed plays, altho probably earlier than 
Bale's, show on the whole a later stage of verse-technic. They 
were written between 1515 and 1535. As there are practically 
no external criteria for a chronological arrangement, I have put 
them in a possible order of metrical progress. 

Weather (ed. by A. W. Pollard, in Gayley's Representative English 
Comedies ; 1903). Of Heywood's plays this is by all odds the most 
complicated and the most painstaking in its metrical architecture. It 
has three distinct levels. Highest is the rime royal, used only by 
Jupiter (1-97, 161-74, 179-85, 279- 8 5, 374-80, 1133-39, 1156-1211, and 
1242-55); intermediate is the quatrain, used by the more dignified 
suitors, but only when speaking to Jupiter (by the Gentleman, 259-78, 
286-97,1148-55, 1212-19; by the Merchant, 346-73,1220-23; and by 
the Water Miller, 443-70); and the couplet, used where the 'Vice' 
Merry Report dominates the scene, and by the humbler suitors, is dis- 
tinctly the meter of the low level. There are two instances of the half- 
line tail-rime (1058-1123, 1140-7), for humorous sallies by the Vice. 1 

Love (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80; 1898). Here there are but two 
levels. Rime royal is used for the serious passages and the debate of 
the two miserable characters, Lover-not-Loved and Loved-not-Loving 
(1-245) ! also for the opening monologof Lover-Loved (246-301), for an 
interjected speech of Lover-not-Loved (320-26), and for the re-entrance 
of Lover-Loved (689-702). The couplet is used for the debate of the 
two happy characters, Lover- Loved and the ' Vice ' No-Lover-nor- Loved 
(302-96), for the Vice's long humorous monolog (397-688), and for the 
scenes following where he is present (703-1454). In the closing scene, 
in which the decisions are rendered (1455— 1573), the rime royal and 
couplet are intermingled, the rime royal being used for the formal 
decision in each case (1455-61, 1478-84, 1491-1525, 1530-36) and for 
the closing passage (1539-73). There is one short passage of half-line 
couplets, or ' Skeltonical ' (425-64), for a humorous description in the 
middle of the Vice's monolog. 

The four remaining pieces belong together in having no change 
of level. They are also similar in using only the ' light ' line, 

1 The four lines uttered by Jupiter (787-90) are probably to be considered 
as an incomplete rime royal stanza. The fact that the Water Miller is given 
a speech in quatrains, and not the Wind Miller, is not necessarily to be 
interpreted (as Brandl affirms, Q. u. F. 80, p. lii) as making an invidious dis- 
tinction between the two ; it happens because the Water Miller, like the 
Gentleman, makes a formal prayer to Jupiter, whereas the others deal infor- 
mally with Merry Report. 
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whereas Weather and Love are written throughout in the 
' heavy ' line. 1 

Four PP (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. I). Couplets throughout, 
except a passage in quatrains (11. 1-28), comprizing about half of the 
Palmer's opening sermon, and two stanzas of rime royal at the end 
(11. 1223-36), for the closing prayer and remarks to the audience. 

Wit and Folly (ed. by F. W. Fairholt, Percy Society no. 20; 1846). 
Couplets throughout, except for epilog in rime royal. The prolog and 
first part are lost. 

Pardoner and Friar (Dodsley, vol. 1). Couplets throughout, except 
for two stanzas of tail-rime inserted respectively at the ends of the 
introductory speeches of the friar (73-8) and the pardoner (1 83-88). To 
this statement the apparent quatrains produced by ' interference ' during 
the simultaneous sermons of the two rogues form no exception. It is 
interesting to note, however, how carefully Heywood marks the exact 
point in each case where they suspend their edifying remarks to the 
audience and turn on each other in mutual abuse, by changing from 
quatrains to couplets : five times the rival sermons and the resultant 
quatrains begin (11. 189, 315, 363, 435, and 526), and five times come 
the abusive interruptions in couplets (11. 253, 343, 407, 507, 530). 2 

Johan Johan (ed. by A. W. Pollard, Gayley's Repr. Eng. Com.). 
Couplets throughout, save for about half a dozen quatrains used 
apparently at random. 

In these plays the almost complete triumph of the couplet in 
the nascent comedy is apparent. The same tendency is further 

1 Cf. Magnificence, Intro., pp. liii, Iviii ; and for a different view see Brandl, 
Q. u. F. 80, p. Hi. 
1 The only other quatrain in this play is found at 11. 626-9 : 
Friar 
Nay, churl, I thee defy ! 
I shall trouble thee first ; 
Thou shalt go to prison by and by ; 
Let me see, now do thy worst ! 
The speech does not fit the friar, except in part ; and the sense would be 
improved by regarding this as another case of ' interference ', and assigning 
it as follows : 

Parson 
Nay, churl, I thee defy ! 

Friar 
I shall trouble thee first ! 

Parson (or Neighbor Prat ?) 
Thou shalt go to prison by and by ! 

Friar (or Pardoner ?) 
Let me see, now do thy worst ! 
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exemplified in three later plays which are considerably closer to 
the goal of real comedy than any of Heywood's : Redford's Wit 
and Science (1541-48), Udall's Ralph Roister Doister (either 
1534-41 or 1552), and Stevenson's Gammer Gurton's Needle 
(I552-3)- 

Wit and Science (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. I). The staple is 
the couplet. Rime royal is used for the prayer at the end. There are 
two humorous passages in the half-line: the first, the monolog of the 
giant Tediousness (11. 141-192) begins with the half-line quatrain and 
passes (1. 169) to the half-line couplet ; the second, a humorous colloquy 
between Wit and Honest Recreation (11. 289-332), begins with the half- 
line couplet, and changes first (1. 299) to the half-line quatrain, and 
then (1. 303) to the half-line tail-rime. In these ' Skeltonical' passages, 
the contrast in line is evidently the main thing, the rime-scheme 
unimportant. Redford's play also has a passage which is probably to 
be regarded as prose, the comic spelling-lesson (11. 455—491); and if so 
it is the first example of the comic use of prose in the drama. There 
are four songs in the play. 

Ralph Roister Doister (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. II). Couplets 
throughout, except for the prolog in rime royal and four songs. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. II). 
Couplets throughout, except for the grossly humorous conjuring pas- 
sage (II. 1. 71-2. 18), which is put into half-line tail-rime ; a whimsical 
passage in quatrains with an iterated tag at the end of every line 
(IV. 2. 5-28), where Hodge tries to tell a story ; and a single rather 
futile rime royal stanza (V. 2. 1-7) where the Bailie begins his judgment. 

The scale of metrical values which the middle of the century 
thus saw established was familiar to the earliest theorists on the 
subject of English versification. In the first treatise on the 
subject publisht in English, Gascoigne's Certain Notes of 
Instruction concerning the Making of Verse (written shortly 
before 1575), we find the couplet under the name ' riding rime' 
expressly placed over against rime royal, and their difference in 
r)6os described as follows: "as this riding rime serueth most 
aptly to wryte a merie tale, so Rythme royall is fittest for a graue 
discourse." 1 King James VI, in his youthful Reulis and Cau- 
telis (publisht in 1584) gives the couplet a more neutral char- 
acter: " there is ryme quhilk seruis onely for lang historeis, and 
yit are nocht verse " 2 (i. e., not properly to be called stanzas ; no 
disparagement of the couplet is intended); and he advises that 
the rime royal, to which he gives the name of ' Troilus verse ', be 

•G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1904, vol. I, p. 56. 
2 Ibid., vol. I, p. 221. 
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used ' for tragicall materis, complaints, or testamentis '. These 
dicta hardly fit the plays that were precisely contemporary with 
them; but they do fit the plays of twenty or thirty years back 
very well, and Gascoigne and James, like other law-givers of 
literature, may well have been belated in their deductions. 

The change in metrical usage which had come about when 
Gascoigne set down his Notes was, however, a radical one. The 
old scale had been completely upset by the most important 
innovation in versification of the century. This was the introduc- 
tion into the drama of regular verse, in contrast with the old 
purely accentual or ' tumbling ' verse that had reigned alone up 
to that time. 1 The plays of Medwall and Skelton, Heywood 
and Bale, Redford, Udall, and Stevenson were written mainly in 
the native long line of four stresses. Besides this they used at 
times a lighter, four-foot line, not always distinguishable from it, 
which was ultimately derived from the regular octosyllable used 
by Chaucer ; and they have also the four and three-foot lines of 
the tail-rime. But these, altho regular in their origin, had be- 
come thoroly popularized and, under the influence of the native 
accentual verse, extremely free, especially in their treatment of 
unstrest syllables. A fourth variety of line was added in the half- 
line, or two-stress line, which first appears in Skelton and which 
evidently arose from internal rime in the four-stress line. 

There were thus in the drama of the first half of the sixteenth 
century lines of two, three, and four accents, all permitting con- 
siderable liberty in the matter of unaccented syllables, and one, 
the descendant of the old native line, permitting such expansion 
almost without limit. Beyond these it is unnecessary to go in 
scanning the English dramatic verse of the period mentioned. 
The attempt to find pentameters, alexandrines, or septenaries, 
even of an imperfect kind, in these plays reduces their versifica- 
tion to chaos. Those who attempt to force it into regular verse- 
molds are inevitably driven to doubt whether it has the right to be 

1 1 have given elsewhere my reasons for adhering to this view (see Magnifi- 
cence, Intro, pp. li-lxii). For other opinions pro and con on this important 
question see the references there cited and also A. Schroeer, Anglia V, 238- 
267 (1882) ; L. Kellner, Eng. Stud. XIII, 188, 9, 196-203 (1889) ; C. Grabau, 
Herrig's Archiv XCIX, 318 (1897) ; A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80, Ixxxv (1898) ; R. 
W. Bond, Complete Works of John Lyly, II, 238, 242 (1902) ; E. Fluegel, 
Gayley's Repr. Eng. Com., 189 (1903) ; L.A.Magnus, Respublica, E. E. T. 
S., Extra Series 94, xviii, xix, xxxi (1905). 
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considered verse at all, and even to wonder whether its composers 
could count. Read as verse that is frankly rhythmical, however, 
it becomes very fair verse of its kind, the descendant of the 
alliterative line of Beowulf and Piers Plowman ; and we can give 
deserved credit to men whose care for their stanza-forms shows 
that they were keenly alive to all questions of verse-technic. 

To this assertion of the entire absence of strictly regular verse 
from the drama of the first half of the century there is one not- 
able exception. This is found not in any English play, but in 
our only example of the early Scottish stage, the Three Estates 
of Sir David Lyndsay, written about 1540. Scottish versifica- 
tion pursued a very different course during the century and a 
half after Chaucer from that of English versification ; and in view 
of the wide divergences in other departments it is not surprizing 
that we should find the only Scottish play provided with smooth 
and perfectly regular lines. 1 

The number of different stanzas which it exhibits is, however, 
distinctly remarkable. The regular pentameter or decasyllable 
is found in four rime-schemes, — the couplet, the quatrain, the 
rime royal, and the eight-line stanza (ababbcbc 6 ) ; the octosyl- 
lable appears in the couplet, quatrain, and a five-line stanza 
(aabab 4 ); the trimeter is found alone in the quatrain, and combined 

1 It is not of course meant to deny that Lyndsay takes the usual liberties, 
and sometimes rather considerable liberties, in his regular verse ; but the 
difference between the following stanzas from Three Estates and Ralph 
Roister Doister is one of kind of line, not degree of freedom : 

O Queene Venus ! vnto thy Celsitude, 

I gif gloir, honour, laud, and reuerence, 
Quha grantit me sic perfite pulchritude, 

That Princes of my persone have pleasance. 
I mak ane vow, with humbill obseruance. 
Richt reuerentlie thy Tempill to visie 
With sacrifice vnto thy Dyosie. 

Three Estates, 11. 499-505. 

What Creature is in health, eyther yong or olde, 

But som mirth with modestie wil be glad to use 
As we in thys Enterlude shall now unfolde, 
Wherin all scurilitie we utterly refuse, 
Avoiding such mirth wherin is abuse : 

Knowing nothing more commendable for a mans recreation 
Than Mirth which is used in an honest fashion. 

Ralph Roister Doister, 11. 1-7. 
13 
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with the octosyllable in three forms of tail-rime (aaa 4 b'ccc*b s , 
aaVccV, a'bW) ; and finally the ' tumbling ' or accentual 
four-stress verse is found, clearly distinguishable from the regular, 
in two forms, — the couplet and a complex thirteen-line stanza 
(ababbcbc 4 d eeed 2 ). 

These thirteen different verse-forms are scattered through Lynd- 
say's immense production in a way that looks at first like mere 
confusion. But further attention reveals an intelligible metrical 
plan running through all the five different plays 1 of which the 
Three Estates is made up. Lyndsay has a metrical scale different 
in detail, but very similar in general character, to the one we have 
observed in his English contemporaries. It provides for at least 
three distinct levels. Elevated scenes, aristocratic speakers, 
formal speeches and proclamations, pathos, and the like, in a 
word, the ' high level,' is throughout indicated by the eight-line 
stanza (ababbcbc 5 ), the strophe to which King James gives the 
name ' ballat royal '.* The rime royal (ababbcc 5 ) occurs also, tho 
rarely, with this connotation, and more rarely still the quatrain 
(abab 6 ). The middle or neutral level is regularly put in the 
couplet, either aa 5 or aa* ; the decasyllable seems slightly more 
dignified than the octosyllable, while for dialog of rather less 

1 It has not, I believe, been pointed out that the Three Estates consists in 
reality of five plays differing a good deal in length, structure, and spirit, tho 
manifestly composed by the same hand and for successive performance. We 
have first the Proclamation preserved only in the Bannatyne MS, which was 
presented some time in advance of the regular performance, and which is a 
short (267 11.) parade or revue bringing forward some of the most popular 
characters in the coming performance in a kind of medley. Then comes a 
regular morality (1925 11.) of much the same type of plot as the contemporary 
English moralities. This, which may be entitled Rex Humanitatis, is brought 
to an adequate conclusion at 1. 1925, altho with a hint of more to come. 
There follows a farce or interlude (368 11.), The Puir Man and the Pardoner, 
very much like some of the interludes of Heywood. Then comes a second 
long morality (1978 11.), The Parliament of Correction, constructed on a plan 
entirely unlike that of any English moral play. Last of all is a mock Sermon 
of Folly (357 11.), which is also unparalleled in English literature. It is 
interesting to note the similarity of this structure to the contemporary per- 
formances of the French dramatic gilds, with their sot tie, moralite, farce, and 
sermon joyeux. I wish to discuss this and other indications of Lyndsay's 
indebtedness to French models elsewhere. 

2 Reulis and Cautelis, Elizb. Crit. Essays, 1, 222 : " For any heich and graue 
subiectis, specially drawin out of Learnit authouris, vse this kynde of verse 
following, callit Ballat Royal . . ." 
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dignity the octosyllabic quatrain is employed. The low level is 
put chiefly in tail-rime, in any one of the three distinct forms. 
It is once replaced, in a vice's monolog, by the five-line octo- 
syllabic stanza (aabab 4 ) ; and a trimeter quatrain is frequently 
used as a kind of tag at the end of a long speech in tail-rime. 
For the lowest level of all, in some passages of gross jesting, and 
the homely complaints of the rude Pauper and John the Com- 
monweal, the tumbling couplet is used. The tumbling thirteener 
at the beginning of the first morality seems an archaic remi- 
niscence from the miracle plays. 

Naturally the relative proportion of these different verse- 
forms differs widely in the three comic and the two serious 
pieces. In them all the shifts from one form to another occur so 
frequently that a detailed analysis here would be impossible. 
The following are brief summaries in each case. 

The Proclamation (ed. by D. Laing, Poetical Works of Sir David 
Lyndsay, vol. II, pp. 316-28 ; 1871). The formal prolog by the Nuntius 
is in ballat royal. There are two humorous monologs in tail-rime by 
the Cottar (25-48) and Fyndlaw the braggart (101-133). The rest of 
the piece, in which three unrelated incidents (the Cottar henpeckt, the 
Braggart exposed, the Auld Man deceived) are conjoined, consists of 
dialog in decasyllabic or octosyllabic couplets. 

Rex Humanitatis (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37; 1869). The 
prolog by Diligence seems intended to furnish samples of the stock of 
verse-schemes which is to come: it begins with an old fashioned 
tumbling stanza, then tells in ballat royal (14) of the coming of King 
Humanity, in tail-rime (30) of his temporary life in sin, and in ballat 
royal again (46) of how the three estates will appear and the virtues 
will return, and closes by disclaiming in tail-rime (70-77) any personal 
application. Throughout the long performance which follows, the 
changes are equally frequent, and every type of verse mentioned above 
is used except the decasyllabic quatrain. Noteworthy are the gross 
passage in tumbling couplets (489-498), the single case of rime royal for 
Lady Sensuality's ' aureate' speech (499-512), and the single case of 
the five-line stanza in Flattery's entering speech (602-637). 

The Puir Man and the Pardoner (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37 ; 
1869). Naturally the ballat royal finds no place in this farce. The 
decasyllabic couplet is used for the more serious passages ; for the 
comic ones, the tail-rime ; and for the roughest and lowest comic bits, 
the tumbling couplet (Pauper's impudent entrance, 11. 1926-70, and the 
indecent sentence of divorce, 11. 2172-79). 

The Parliament of Correction (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37 ; 1869). 
Eleven different verse-forms are found in this second of the two long 
moralities, the five-line stanza and the tumbling thirteener failing to 
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reappear. The two couplet forms, the decasyllabic and the octosyl- 
labic, are much more used than in Rex Humanitatis, as is natural in a 
piece consisting almost wholly of discussion. They form the staple 
for the long debates, with no great difference between them. Distinct 
elevation and formality is secured by the ballat royal usually, but once 
by the rime royal (2352^-86) ; a less degree belongs to the decasyllabic 
quatrain (2495-98, 3599-3602, 3787-90). Slightly below the neutral 
level is the octosyllabic quatrain (2475-94, 3529-48) ; but the regular 
form for low, humorous, or vicious passages is the tail-rime in its three 
varieties. An excellent illustration of the homely rough color of the 
tumbling couplet occurs in the passage at the beginning of John the 
Commonweal's opening complaint (2443-74). 

The Sermon of Folly (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37 ; 1869). The 
ballat royal naturally does not occur, except in the epilog, which 
belongs rather to the whole production. The octosyllabic couplet is 
the staple, with the tail-rime constantly used for the broader passages. 
A slightly more formal tone is given by the octosyllabic quatrain 
(4453-66) when the King becomes prominent ; and the peroration of 
the sermon is put in the comparatively dignified decasyllabic couplet 
(4601-12). 

The earliest example of regular verse in the English drama 
proper is Jasper Heywood's translation of Seneca's Troas in 1559. 
The innovation, when it comes, has no connection with the 
brilliant example of regular verse furnisht across the border by 
Lyndsay. It is strictly a part of the Renaissance movement to- 
ward classical and Italian models. Regular meter had been rein- 
troduced, into an England that had practically lost it, by Wyatt 
and Surrey in the third and fourth decades of the century. The 
foreign importation was used first in lyric poetry, then in various 
specimens of epic, and last of all, after about thirty years, crept 
into the drama. 

The important Senecan translations begun by Heywood were 
not the first English versions of the classical drama. The 
translation of Euripides's Iphigeneia at Aulis by Lady Jane 
Lumley about 1550, which has been recently publisht for the first 
time, 1 precedes it and may also claim the distinction, usually 
credited to Gascoigne's Supposes, of being the first drama entirely 
in prose. But it exerted no contemporary influence, whereas the 
influence of ' English Seneca ' on every feature of the advancing 
drama, versification included, was of course profound. The 
meters chosen by Heywood in his Troas of 1559, with which 
may be included his Thyestes in 1560, his Hercules Furens in 

1 Malone Society Reprints, 1909. 
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1561, and the Oedipus rendered by Alexander Neville in 1560, 
deserve especial attention in this investigation. 1 

Heywood's Troas. Of the non-choric scenes, ten in number, seven 
are put in the regular septenary couplet (aa 7 ) ; two (I. 2 and III. 2) in 
the decasyllabic quatrain ; and one (II. 1) in regular decasyllabic rime 
royal. Of the four choruses, one (in Act I) has the decasyllabic quat- 
rain, two (Acts II and IV), as well as the Argument prefixt to the play, 
are in regular decasyllabic rime royal, and one (Act III) has the octo- 
syllabic quatrain. 

Heywood's Thyestes. All the scenes but one have the septenary 
couplet ; that one (V. 2) has been put into the decasyllabic quatrain. 
All four choruses are in the decasyllabic quatrain. 

Heywood's Hercules Furens. All the scenes have the septenary 
couplet, and all the choruses the decasyllabic quatrain, except part of 
the third chorus, which is in the octosyllabic quatrain. 

Neville's Oedipus. In the septenary couplet throughout, including 
nine scenes and four choruses. 

The direction of the movement here is obvious. After con- 
siderable uncertainty in his first drama, Heywood settles down 
to the septenary couplet as his conventional medium for strictly 
dramatic parts, and the decasyllabic quatrain for the 'extra', 
more lyrical choruses. The scenes where he departs from the 
septenary couplet in the first two plays are all four distinctly 
lyrical, three of them being soliloquies. His successor Neville 
neglects even this distinction between strictly dramatic and 
' extra' parts, and puts all alike into the septenary couplet. 

The romantic distinction of 'level ' is naturally not to be found 
in these or in any of the purely classical plays that follow them. 
Such diversity of verse-forms as they have is due always to the 
desire to set off a lyrical or declamatory insertion, or simply for 
the sake of experiment. The rooted national passion for dramatic 
contrast, however, was not suspended by them ; for, as we shall 
see, plays of the older type were being produced about them 
unintermittently. The classical translations and imitations form 
a side-channel in the stream of sixteenth century drama, but 
one that affected the greater stream profoundly, and not least by 
conveying into it a succession of new and valuable verse-forms. 

The septenary couplet of Heywood and Neville was the first 
form of regular verse to gain a dramatic foothold, and it kept 

x For all the ten tragedies of Seneca the edition of the Spencer Society, 
nos. 43 and 44 (1887) has been used ; and Miss Evelyn M. Spearing's valuable 
study (Mod. Lang. Rev. IV, 437~46i) must also be acknowledged. 
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the place it had won for over twenty years. But its title was 
disputed almost immediately by the rival that was destined 
eventually to dethrone it, the decasyllable, and that too in its 
dramatically most advanced form of blank verse. This entered 
the drama first, of course, in Sackville and Norton's Gorboduc in 
1562, the metrical scheme of which is comparatively simple. 

Gorboduc (ed. by J. M. Manly, Specimens, vol. II). All nine scenes 
are in unmixt blank verse ; three of the four choruses use the six-line 
stanza (ababcc 5 ), no. 2 with an extra couplet at the end; and the 
chorus for Act III is in the decasyllabic quatrain, ending with an extra 
couplet. 

It is perhaps a little remarkable that blank verse did not win 
acceptance at once as the fittest dramatic medium, for it had in 
its favor both the impulses that I have suggested above, — refine- 
ment and realism. It was in conformity with the highest accepted 
models, for did it not follow the example of the classics? and it is 
certainly simpler and closer to the speech of real life than any 
other possible form of verse. But Gorboduc was a little ahead 
of its decade, and the step from the stiff and lumbering rimed 
septenary to the supple unrimed decasyllable was too great a 
one to be taken all at once. A natural transition lay through the 
rimed decasyllable, and this compromise was adopted by the 
author of the fifth Senecan translation, the Octavia of Thomas 
Nuce, which appeared in 1566. Whether under the influence 
directly of Gorboduc or not it would be hazardous to say, but the 
Octavia is unique among the ten Senecan plays in discarding the 
septenary altogether, and it thus becomes to modern taste the 
most readable of the whole dreary collection. 

Nuce's Octav ia. The play has fifteen scenes, the choruses not being 
distinguisht from the rest. Nine of these are put by Nuce in the deca- 
syllabic couplet; the remaining six are in the octosyllabic quatrain. 
Of these six, two (I. 5 and IV. 2) are purely choric ; two others (III. 2 
and IV. 6) have the chorus taking part in the dialog ; and the other two 
(I. I and I. 3) apparently do not differ in any way from the scenes in 
decasyllabic verse. The Argument at the head of the play is put in 
the decasyllabic quatrain. 

The successors of Nuce in the task of translating Seneca lackt 
his boldness or his insight in metrical matters, and the remaining 
plays, John Studley's Medea (1566), Agamemnon (1566), Hip- 
politus (1581), and Hercules Oetaeus (1581), and Thomas 
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Newton's Thebais (1581), return to the septenary couplet of 
Hey wood. Their metrical make-up may be considered together. 

All the scenes in these five plays are put in the septenary couplet 
with one exception, Studley's Here. Oet. I. 2, in poulter's measure 
(a 6 a 7 ). There is considerable variety and more independence of choice 
in the choruses: out of seventeen in Studley's four plays (the Thebais 
lacks a chorus), five are put in the decasyllabic quatrain, Heywood's 
favorite choric form ; five (Med. Ill, Agam. Ill and IV, Hipp. II, 
Here. Oet. IV) in the septenary couplet; one (Here. Oet. Ill) in 
poulter's measure ; two (Agam. I and II) in the alexandrine couplet ; 
and three (Hipp. IV, Here. Oet. II and V) in the six-line stanza 
(ababec 3 ). 

But Nuce's preference for the pentameter was followed to an 
increasing extent by other contemporary imitators of the classic 
drama. An excellent instance of this is the classical tragedy 
composed about 1567 by five students of the Inner Temple, 
Gismond of Salern. This play, which the youthful collaborators 
chose to clothe principally in the decasyllabic quatrain, was 
written with extreme care for metrical exactness, as the diacrit- 
ical signs found in the MS bear witness. 

Gismond of Salern (ed. by A. Brandl.Q.u. F. 80; 1898). Acts I, II, 
and V are in the decasyllabic quatrain, with an occasional decasyllabic 
couplet at the end of a scene or a long speech. The author of Act III 
allowed himself a little more freedom in inserting couplets among his 
quatrains, and put one passage of some length (scene 3, 11. 1-56) in 
eight-line stanzas (abababec 5 ). In Act IV we find the only departure 
from decasyllables in the play : the author of this share of the work 
(Christopher Hatton ?) puts part of scene 2 (11. 1-122) in alexandrine 
couplets. The rest of his act is in the normal decasyllabic quatrains 
with an occasional couplet, and his striking departure in this single 
passage is perhaps due to the fact that it is the most obviously pathetic 
in the whole tragedy. 

While the rimed decasyllable was thus displacing the un- 
wieldy septenary and alexandrine, it was beginning itself to feel 
the competition of blank verse. Almost contemporary with 
Gismond of Salern was the second blank verse drama of the 
language, Gascoigne's Jocasta (1566). 

Jocasta (ed. by J. W. Cunliffe, Belles-Lettres Series ; 1906). All the 
scenes, including choric passages within the scenes, are in blank verse, 
with frequent couplets, usually marking gnomic passages. For the 
' extra ' parts Gascoigne uses a variety of forms : the Argument is in 
decasyllabic couplets ; the choruses after Acts I, II, and IV are in 
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decasyllabic rime royal ; the chorus after Act III is in a special eleven- 
line stanza (ababbccddee 6 ) ; that after Act V is an Elizabethan sonnet; 
and the Epilogus is in decasyllabic quatrain. 

The other two plays extant from the hand of this important 
writer, Supposes (1566) and the Glass of Government (before 
1575), complete the list of forms which the English drama owes 
to the classical school by furnishing the first examples of effective 
dramatic prose. 

Supposes (ed. by J. W. Cunliffe, Belles-Lettres Series; 1906). 
Excellent prose throughout its five acts and thirty-one scenes. 

Glass of Government (ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, Complete Poems of 
George Gascoigne, vol. II ; 1870). In this later comedy the prose, used 
throughout the dramatic parts proper, is intersperst with a consider- 
able number of ' extra ' passages in a variety of verse-schemes : the 
prolog and second chorus are in decasyllabic quatrain ; the first chorus 
and epilog in decasyllabic rime royal ; the third chorus in a six-line 
stanza (ababcc 5 ) ; the fourth chorus in poulter's measure ; and finally 
the two depressing exercises in versification which Philotimus and 
Philomusus submit to their godly instructor in Act III. 6 are respec- 
tively in the septenary couplet and the decasyllabic quatrain. 

In the verse passages here we have variety for variety's sake. 
The new and effective distinction between verse and prose has 
completely overshadowed old distinctions of stanza, and Gas- 
coigne feels free to show his ability to exemplify any of the stock 
of rime-schemes which he had discust in his treatise. 

By the eighties the twenty years rivalry between septenary, 
alexandrine, rimed decasyllable, and blank verse was practically 
over, and the struggle had been settled in favor of the simplest 
form. An interesting sign of the changing metrical conventions 
is the revision of the tragedy of 1567, Gismond of Salern, which 
we possess from the hand of one of its authors made twenty-four 
years later. On the title-page he informs us that it has been 
" newly revised and polished according to the decorum of these 
days"; and on comparing the two versions we find he has 
largely eliminated the rimes and rewritten the whole in blank 

verse. 

Wilmot's Tancred and Gismunda (Dodsley, vol. VII). The rimes are 
not everywhere eliminated with equal thoroness : in the choruses 
(except that to Act IV) and in four scenes (I. I, 2 ; III. I, 2), all of 
which are monologs, the quatrains of the original are preserved with 
but a few departures; and this is evidently done with intention, since 
added passages in these scenes are also put into quatrains. Elsewhere 
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the aim is evidently to do away with the quatrains altogether, altho 
many traces of them remain behind. The passages of the original in 
eight-line stanzas (III. 3) and in alexandrine couplets (IV. 2), are 
wholly transformed. 1 

While this twenty years struggle was going on among the 
learned and courtly authors of exotic classical tragedy and 
comedy, the real English drama was assimilating little by little 
such of the new improvements as it found good. The plays 
of the classical school had been composed exclusively in regular 
verse. As they were one and all uniform in tone, that is, written 
on but a single ' level ', they had not felt the need of two forms 
markedly different in connotation. The native plays, on the 
other hand, were generally possest of at least two distinct 'levels', 
and it was to be expected that when regular verse was first 
introduced into their metrical system, it should enter at the top 
of the scale, dislodging all forms of ' tumbling verse ' found there 
hitherto. So it proves in fact ; and two excellent instances are 
found in the two earliest plays to combine the regular and the 
accentual varieties of line, Misogonus (somewhere in the '6o's) 
and Bugbears (after 1561, probably before 1566). 

Misogonus (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80 ; 1 898). Composed through- 
out in the heavy four-stress line, riming in quatrains ; except for a 
humorous fool's tirade (IV. 3) in half-line couplets after the manner of 
Skelton, a few interjected scraps of prose, and two songs ; and the 
further exception of two passages in regular septenary quatrain (the 
prolog and IV. 1, 149 ff.). This curious insertion in the fourth act 
is a father's prayer of thanks over his prodigal son returned, and prob- 
ably ranks as the most elevated in tone of the play. 

Bugbears (ed. by C. Grabau, Herrig's Archiv, vols. 98 and 99 ; 1897). 
Heavy four-stress couplets are used throughout (contrary to the opinion 
of Grabau ; see vol. 99, p. 318), except for five songs, and one scene 
(III. 4) in septenary couplets. The reason for differentiating this 

1 A comparison of this revision with the text we have of Selimus (printed 
1594) suggests that in this anonymous play we have the result of a similar 
bringing up to date and partial rewriting in blank verse. Traces, sometimes 
undisturbed for pages at a time, are to be found of at least three stanzas : 
one of eight lines (abababcc 5 ) in scenes I, 9, and 19; one of seven lines 
(rime royal) in scenes 2, 3, and 9 ; and one of six lines (ababcc 5 ) in scenes 10, 
15, and 20. In scenes 4, 5, and 15 also, stanzas of some kind, altho less clearly 
identifiable, are perhaps to be discovered behind the present text. It seems 
impossible that any author could have originally composed in so haphazard a 
way. 
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scene from the rest of the play is not so apparent as in the parallel case 
in Misogonus; but it is a monolog, rather lyrical and elevated in form, 
in which the heroine expresses her joy over good fortune that has come 
to her. 

It may be noted that in both these cases the metrically unique 
scenes are not especially organic, and have somewhat the air of 
being later reworkings or additions, altho either scene may have 
been introduced experimentally by the original author. In either 
event, however, their illustrative value for the matter in hand 
remains the same. It was natural that the first regular verse- 
form to enter the native drama should be either the septenary, 
the first form adopted in the classical plays, or its close kinsman 
poulter's measure. 

Where the regular septenary was adopted as the conventional 
form for the ' high level ', the tumbling verse in all its varieties of 
rime-scheme sank to the ' low level '. An excellent specimen of 
the new scale thus created is the recently discovered comedy of 
Patient Grissel by John Phillip (about 1565). The two forms 
are here combined in the most studied way, the changes from 
one to the other frequently occurring within the same scene, but 
always with manifest intention. The regular septenaries and 
alexandrines mark off the aristocrats from the common people of 
the play, impassioned from calm speech, serious and formal from 
humorous or conversational passages. The latter in each case 
are put in the tumbling line, of which the different rime-schemes 
are apparently felt as indistinguishable. The new and sharp 
distinction between the lines has completely overshadowed the old 
differences of stanza, just as did later the still sharper distinction 
between verse and prose. 

Patient Grissel (Malone Society Reprints ; 1909). Poulter's measure 
(either a 6 a 7 or aa 7 being used at random) is found in the Preface and in 
all elevated passages ; tumbling verse in the epilog, for all humorous 
passages and all speeches of the ' Vice \ and to mark the low estate of 
certain characters. Tumbling rime royals, tumbling six-line stanzas 
(ababcc), tumbling quatrains, and tumbling couplets are mixt at random 
in these passages, the rime royal and the six-line stanza being perhaps 
preferred for longer and more formal speeches. 

Further analysis of plays using this verse-scale would be 
unnecessary. It is found in Appius and Virginia (about 1563), 
Damon and Pithias (about 1564), Horestes (about 1567), Cam- 
byses (1569-70), Clyomon and Clamydes (1570-84), Common 
Conditions (about 1576), and a number of others. 
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Toward the end of the seventh decade the regular decasy liable, 
rimed and unrimed, began to creep into plays of this class, 
without at once driving out the tumbling verse from its place at 
the bottom of the scale. A capital example of the wide gamut 
of choice open to the dramatist at this moment of transition is 
the Promos and Cassandra of George Whetstone (before 1578), — 
an important play from many points of view, and one that 
deserves careful re-editing. Until that is done it will not be safe 
to pronounce on the exact boundaries of the remarkably large 
number of different verse-forms which Whetstone uses; but the 
main facts are clear. 

Promos and Cassandra ; in Two Parts (ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, Shak- 
spere's Library, vol. 6; 1875). The First Part has five verse-forms: 
regular decasyllabic quatrains and couplets are used for the 'high 
level', especially for the great officers of state, Promos the viceroy and 
his fellow-dignitaries ; poulter's measure is used in pathetic or impas- 
sioned passages, and for soliloquies ; and the tumbling couplet and 
quatrain are used for scenes of low life, humorous passages, and 
clownish speakers. The staple or neutral form is the decasyllabic 
couplet. 

The Second Part uses all these forms, and adds three others : when 
the King, who has been absent during the whole of the First Part, 
returns, his speeches are given a dignity above that even of the high 
officials who speak in decasyllabic quatrains by being put into blank 
verse (I. 8 ; III. 2 ; V. 4) ; there is a passage in prose, a formal procla- 
mation (II. 2); and the clown John Adroynes has a humorous passage 
in the old " Skeltonical", or half-line couplet (III. 2). The double 
play is also rich in songs, no less than ten being inserted, written in as 
many as nine different rime-schemes. 

As the septenary was gradually displaced from its old position 
by the entrance, at the top, of the rimed and then of the unrimed 
decasyllable, it tended to sink in the scale; thus in Promos and 
Cassandra it is put in the mouth of a vicious character like 
Lamia the courtesan. In some plays of the eighties it was 
relegated altogether to the humorous or 'low' scenes, just as it 
had previously relegated the tumbling verse. Thus in the 
Troublesome Raigne of King John, Part I (before 1591), in the 
midst of a play mostly in blank verse, there occurs a humorous 
scene (sc. n), depicting the exposure of the licentious friars. 
Here we find the septenary couplet alternating with the old 
half-line couplet or ' Skeltonical ' and once with the ordinary 
tumbling couplet, all evidently being felt as equally suitable for 
gross and broad humor. 
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But the septenary was too stiff and lumbering for permanent 
success in a comic capacity, and so it was generally discarded 
altogether. The tumbling verse remained even in the nineties in 
extensive use for such passages, and some trial was made also of 
the shorter regular verse-forms, such as the octosyllabic couplet 
and quatrain. But the ideal solution was not found till the intro- 
duction of prose for the ' low level.' 

Prose we have seen used as early as 1550 for an entire play, 
and again for an entire comedy by Gascoigne in 1566; and Lyly 
had made a brilliant success of it as used alone in his seven court 
comedies. Yet the combination of blank verse and prose in the 
same drama is comparatively late, preceding only by a few years 
the earliest plays of Shakspere himself. If we accept one theory 
of the date of Lyly's Woman in the Moon (1578-81), this should 
perhaps be given the credit of first using the Shaksperian scale. 
It is at any rate one of the first, and also one of the most skilful. 

Woman in the Moon (ed. by R. W. Bond, Complete Works of John 
Lyly, vol. Ill ; 1902). Blank verse throughout, except for prose in 
single speeches of the clown Gunophilus passim, and occasionally by 
the other characters in jocose mood (Pandora and the Shepherds, III. 
298-332; Stesias, IV. 305; Pandora, IV. 112; the Shepherds, IV. 
124-145). The unit is everywhere the single speech rather than the 
scene or character. 

The Shaksperian scale is employed also, of course, by Peele, 
Greene, and Marlowe, and was thus fairly establisht, tho not old 
upon the throne, when the youthful Shakspere came up to 
London. He entered into the labors of his predecessors. He 
was not a metrical innovator ; he used and perfected the instru- 
ments which he found ready to hand. In Shakspere's plays, 
indeed, we find examples of almost every form of dramatic verse 
that the century had tried. Beside his usual blank verse and 
prose, he makes frequent use, of course, of octosyllabic verse for 
certain definite effects ; he uses the decasyllabic couplet, as for 
example in his plays within plays, in a way that must have been 
intended to remind his auditors of a fashion not so long outworn. 
He has a larger quantity of tumbling verse, e. g., in the clown- 
scenes of Love's Labor's Lost, Comedy of Errors, Taming of the 
Shrew, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, than is always realized, 
as well as some tail-rime and half-line bits ; and he has even 
some examples of the septenary couplet and poulter's measure. 
The presence of such obsolete and obsolescent forms reminds us 
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of those superfluous organs in the human body which we are 
told are relics of our prehistoric ancestors. 

Fortunately in this case we have the literary ancestors at hand 
to explain them. We can look upon them as the residuum of a 
hundred years of experimentation, during which four metrical 
scales, each intended to express the romantic contrasts of tone 
and level that were sought throughout the sixteenth century, had 
been tried successively. First there had been tumbling rime 
royal for the high level, tumbling couplet for the middle, and 
tail-rime for the low ; second, the septenary couplet and poulter's 
measure for high, tumbling verse of any kind for low ; third, 
rimed decasyllables at the top, the septenary, tumbling verse, or 
octosyllables at the bottom ; and finally blank verse and prose. 
But the change had been one of methods only ; it was essentially 
the same sort of contrast that Heywood in the third decade 
sought to make between Jupiter and his man in one way, and 
Phillip in the seventh decade between Prince Gautier and his 
malicious servant in another way, and Shakspere in the tenth 
decade between Prince Hal and his whilom companions in still a 
third way : 

Jupiter. Now, syns we have thus farre set forth our purpose, 
A whyle we woll wythdraw our godly presens, 
To embold all such more playnely to dysclose, 
As here wyll attende, in our foresayd pretens. 
And now, accordynge to your obedyens, 
Rejoyce ye in us with joy most joyfully. 
And we our-selfe shall joy in our owne glory ! 

Mery-Reporte cometh in. 

Mery-Reporte. Now, syrs, take hede ! for here cometh goddes servaunt ! 
Avaunt ! carterly keytyfs, avaunt ! 
Why, you dronken horesons, wyll yt not be ? 
By your fayth, have ye nother cap nor kne ? 
Not one of you that wyll make curtsy 
To me, that am squyre for goddes precyous body ? 

Weather, 11. 1 79-191. 

Gautier. I know that pryde imbrassed is, and some ther state exscead, 
But my ellected mate God knowes, with vice will not procead, 
She will obserue a modest meane, hir vertues shall increase, 
All hatfull hate in hyr shall end, she loueth perfyt peace, 
She feareth God, she dreads his name, she leades a Godly 
lite, 
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And dayly sekes for to subdue, contensyon and strife, 
She will as dutie byndes, hir spoused mate obaye, 
From husbandes heastes at no time she for any cause will 
straye. 
Politicke. If shee bee so hollye a saynt as you make hyr, 

Refuse hyr I beseche you and I my selfe will take hyr, 
Such a Marriage would I haue, if I should chuse, 
Then should I be sure she would me not mysuse, 
I might saie what I would, and do what I list, 
Hee that hath such a wife of God he is blist ! 

Patient Grissell, 11. 388-401. 

Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us to-morrow : I 
have a jest to execute that I cannot manage alone. Fal- 
staff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill shall rob those men that 
we have already waylaid ; yourself and I will not be there ; 
and when they have the booty, if you and I do not rob 

them, cut this head off from my shoulders 

Prince. I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humor of your idleness : 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking thru the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapors that did seem to strangle him. 

1 Hen. IV; 1,2. 

Robert L. Ramsay 



